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October Pictures 


The happy experiences that October brings depend upon the likes 
and dislikes of each one of us. When I think of October days I think 
of warm sunshine drifting through the thinning leaves on walnut, 
maple, and elm trees; of grass that has greened up from late fall rains 
and of chipmunks and squirrels scampering to winter storehouses with 
every ripe nut they can find. 

To some of you the mention of October days will bring visions of 
happy nutting parties and fall picnics with hot dinners cooked in out. 
door ovens. To others it will bring to mind plans for Halloween partie 
and fun. 

Farmers will think of late crops to be put in barns and cribs, of 
wood to be hauled and cut for winter use, and of shelters to be made 
snug for farm animals. 

Mothers will think of blankets to be aired, warm comforts to be 
made and winter clothes to be gone over and put in good condition. 

If wild ducks and deer and many of their fellows could know what 
lies in store for them, the first heavy frosts and nippy mornings would 
send them deep into the forests, far from the reach of the men and boys 
who still find pleasure in hunting wild game; for in many parts of 
the world October brings what we call the ‘open season” for hunting 

In September WEE WispoM Nell Nesbitt told us how Danny Dee: 
and his mother felt about being hunted, and in November WEE Wis- 
poM Gardner Hunting begins a six-part serial story that will tell you 
boys how to find pleasure in hunting and still leave the little wild peo- 
ple of lake and forest to live in peace and happiness. The name of the 
story is “Hidden Treasure.” You girls will find it just as interesting and 
entertaining as a story written specially for girls. 

Make your October days happy days by showing kindness to all 


God's creatures. 
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Autumn is a dairymaid 
Churning yellow butter. 
High upon the crisp blue air 
See the gold leaves flutter. 
Round and round 

And round they turn 


In October’s magic churn. 
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EVERYTHING 


i ee you mark down the date,” Mother 
Taylor said, “while Patience grinds the coffee 
for breakfast.” 

David opened the big, family Bible that lay on a 
homemade stand beside the fireplace and took out a 
calendar, It was made of twelve sheets of white 
paper stitched together by hand with green yarn. 
He turned to page ten and carefully put down the 
date, saying it aloud as he wrote: “Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 31.” 

Patience, who was eight, two years younger than 
her brother, stopped turning the coffee grinder. 

“Halloween!” she said aloud. 

The two children looked at each other. They 
were thinking about the stories Father had often 
told them; stories of pranks he used to play on 
Halloween when he was a boy “away back East.” 
“All Saints’ Eve’’ he called it. 

As soon as breakfast was over and their morning 
chores finished, David and Patience started for their 
“lookout,” their minds busy with thoughts of Hal- 
loween. They had made the lookout themselves, of 
small branches cut from the trees used in building 
the log house in which they lived, These small 
branches the children had made into a floor, resting 
them on two limbs of an elm tree that grew near 
the edge of the woods. From this rustic lookout, 
their favorite haunt, they could see far up and down 
the big Missouri River. They played there on long 
_ summer days, and in the fall and early spring when 
they had lessons to learn it was their study. 

Father Taylor was interpreter for the Indians in 
their dealings with the white men at the trading 
post across the river, and he also farmed the few 
acres he had been able to clear in the heavily wooded 
land, But he always took time to hear the lessons of 
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Story by Adele Haberlein 
Pictures by Jarles Alberg 


David and Patience as well as those of the little 
Maxon girl who lived on the next farm. 

Besides these two families there were no other 
white people on their side of the river. 

It was cold at the lookout this Halloween morn- 
ing. So far the fall had been mellow and warm, but 


\ 


today the wind was raw as it swept down the broad | 


river. 


the Indians,” David said, sending a quick glance 
to the top of the bluff where the Indian village lay. 

“Oh, no!” Patience agreed, “We shouldn’t dare!” 

“And the Maxons haven’t any gates to hide or 
knockers to bang.” David wrinkled his forehead 
trying to think what could be done on Halloween 
in a tiny pioneer settlement of only two log houses. 
Suddenly he laughed out. 

“I have it!” he cried. “As soon as it’s dark we 
could roll all the Maxon’s squashes into the river. 
Father says the squashes should have been taken care 
of a long time ago. Guess that'll take care of them.” 
He laughed again. 

“Oh, but, Davy, the Maxons will need them next 
winter.” 

“Well, you can’t have any fun if you don’t do 
something,” David argued. “Didn’t Father used to 
milk people’s cows ’n’ everything?” 

Patience giggled, remembering all the things 
Father used to do, His tricks made rolling squashes 
into the river seem quite all right—on Halloween. 

“And we'll make pumpkin lanterns ’n’ every- 
thing,” she said. 

“Sh!” David whispered, gripping her arm and 


“Even on Halloween we shouldn’t dare bother ‘ 
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pointing to the tall brown weeds a hundred feet 
or more down the river bank, They swayed with 
a queer back-and-forth movement—not at all the 
way they swayed when the wind blew across them. 
Patience knew that only when an Indian wriggled 
through the tall grass on his stomach did it make 
that queer, swaying movement. __ 

She and David, watching, saw Blue Feather come 
out into the open at the water's edge. He pulled a 
canoe from the weeds where it had been hidden, 
and slid into the narrow boat. Then he paddled a 
short distance up the river and landed. 

“Now what in the world is Blue Feather doing 
down here and what’s he acting so sneakin’ about?” 
David asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Patience dismissed Blue 
Feather with the words, Then her voice lowered. 
“Wouldn't it be fun if we could float the squashes 
down Big Muddy? Do you ’spose they'd float, 
Davy?” 

At lunch that noon Mr. Taylor said: “I was up 
at the Indian village this morning. The Indians 
seemed restless, and I did not like the way Chief 
Brave Heart treated me.” 

“What way?” Mrs. Taylor asked anxiously. 

As if to answer her, Chief Brave Heart himself 
pushed open the cabin door and stalked in, followed 
by Blue Feather. 

Mrs. Taylor half rose from her chair but at a 
glance from her husband she sat down again quietly. 
There was nothing unusual about an Indian’s walk- 
ing into one’s house at any time of day, but this 
visit seemed different and threatening. 

The two red men looked about suspiciously. Blue 


David knew that it was time for him to act, so he ran forward with the papoose 


Feather even lifted the pillows from the beds to 
look under them. 

David noticed how his father’s fists tightened 
until the knuckles showed white, and he saw how 
anxious his mother’s eyes were. 

As suddenly as they had come, the Indians left; 
but at the door Chief Brave Heart turned to say, 
“Papoose gone.” 

“Well, we don’t have your precious papoose,” 
David said to the closed door. 

“Poor little thing! I wonder where it is and if it 
is afraid,” Mother Taylor said, thinking only of 
the child alone somewhere in the deep woods. 

“It would be pretty hard to lose anything where 
an Indian couldn’t find it,’ her husband reassured 
her. After a long time he spoke again. “You don’t 
suppose that treacherous Blue Feather is trying to 
make Brave Heart believe we stole the baby, do 
you? Blue Feather has never liked me since I caught 
him stealing Maxon’s corn, and turned him over to 
his chief. They hold a grudge a long time, these 
Indians do.” Then he added, “Guess I better take 
all of you over to the Post this afternoon. I shouldn’t 
want you here if any trouble starts.” 

“Why, what do you think they'd do, Father?” 
David asked. 

“I'm afraid they might try celebrating Halloween 
in a big way whether they ever heard of it or not.” 

“You mean they’d burn our cabin maybe, and the 
corn, and—and all the winter wood? Oh, they 
couldn’t!”” 

“Yes, they could, Davy, Nobody has the right to 
destroy anything that does not belong to him, but 
these Indian fellows would do it in a minute if 
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they thought we were unfair to them.” 
“Well, you may take the children to the Post, 


Father, but I’m going to stay right here and look. 


after things until you get back,” Mrs. Taylor said. 
“Davy, you and Patience each take a bucket and go 
for water. I'll be getting your clean clothes ready.” 

“I don’t want to go,” Patience said, almost crying. 

“Tl go,” David offered, taking a bucket on each 
arm. As he went down the hill to the spring his eyes 
turned toward the lookout. 

What if he should never see it again? What if— 
he set the buckets down and ran as fast as he could 
to the dear, familiar spot, When he had climbed 
up into the tree house, he looked about in every 
direction. He did not want to miss a thing. He must 
be able to remember it all: the river curving away 
in the distance, the Indian village high up on the 
bluff, his own home, and the Maxon’s home. As he 
looked in that direction he saw the cleared cornfield 
back of the log cabin, The stacks looked like tepees, 
and scattered over the rough stubble were the 
squashes! 


How could he ever have wanted to roll into the 
river such valuable things as squashes? He turned 
his eyes away, not wanting to remember that he and 
Patience had planned to “destroy something that 
did not belong to them.” 

Below him the wind blew across the brown buck- 
brush and the tall dry milkweed stalks. It made him 
think of Blue Feather slipping away so stealthily 
in his canoe. 

“Till bet that redskin did have something to do 
with the lost papoose,” he said aloud. “Believe I'll 
scout around.” 

He dropped down from the lookout and ran to 
the spot where he and Patience had seen the Indian 
that morning. The weeds were bent and broken 
where Blue Feather had worked his way through 
them, and David followed 
the trail, his eyes search- 
ing for some clue to the 
mystery. As he climbed 
away from the shore line, 
he came upon a sight that 
made his heart quicken. 

At one spot the weeds had 
been tramped down into 
a round, open nest, and in 
it lay a little brown baby! 

It looked up at David 
with its round bright eyes 
peeping out from the dirty 
blanket which was 
wrapped around it. 
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“Why, you little bit o’ thing!” David exclaimed 
in wonder. “All alone and not crying or anything. 
Already a real brave, aren’t you?” 

He snatched the baby from its nest and started 
for the Indian village on a run. 


Although the papoose was still too little to walk, 
it was big enough to be heavy and to grow heavier 
with every step. Could he carry it all the way up the 
steep bluff ? 


He stopped, panting, under the lookout. As he 
rested he closed his eyes for a minute and his mind 
cleared. 

“If I take the baby to the village,” he reasoned, 
“the Indians will think we did steal it and that I'm 
bringing it back because I’m afraid to have it found 
on our land. I couldn’t make them understand about 
Blue Feather, and even if I could it would make 
him a more dangerous enemy than ever. The thing 
to do is to go home. Father will know what is best.” 

He picked the baby up again and went back 
towards home a little way. How far off the cabin 
seemed! Would he ever get there? He decided to 
leave the papoose near the twin persimmon trees 
and go for help, but he had not gone far when he 
stopped, frightened. 


What if something happened to it before—— “* 
Blindly he ran back until he came to the twin FF yw, 
persimmon trees. si 
There was no baby under them! “ 
Blue Feather must have been watching me all the | 
time, he thought, and as soon as I left the baby he | } 4, 
stole it again, Maybe he’s right behind me now, fF) th 
ready to—— th 


David scarcely breathed. He closed his eyes and 
waited. 
I won’t be afraid, he said to himself. I won't! | 
won't think about anything except finding the baby. 
When nothing happened, he opened his eyes 

again and saw straight 
ahead of him another pait J 
of twin persimmon trees. F 

That’s what comes of 
being a ‘fraidy cat, he 
thought in disgust. I was 
so scared I didn’t even 
know I was on the uppet 
trail or remember that I'd 


left the papoose on the > th 
lower one. 5 th 

“Just the same I'll keep 
my eye on you,” he said to pi 
the baby when it snuggled FR th 
against him. Se 


(Please turn to page 30) 
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HOBBY or SNOBBY 


What the Story Told Last Month 


Marty Lee, Carla, Martha Jane, Shirley, and Lou have a 
Hobby Club. For the clubhouse Mary Lee had long had 
her heart set upon the log house in which her grandfather 
was born. Grandfather Adams finally consented to the 
girls’ using it for this purpose and one Saturday the girls 
went to the cabin and cleaned it. As they finished their 
work they noticed a camp across Crooked Creek, and they 
saw one little girl and two small boys there. The girl was 
busy stirring something in a kettle over a fire. They thought 
the strangers might be gypsies, and so they made sure 
that the cabin was locked securely before they left. 

When the girls met at the clubhouse the next Saturday, 
the campers were still there, and Grandfather Adams 
explained that they were basket makers. 

The following Monday a truant officer brought Lottie 
Jennings, the daughter of the basket makers, to school. She 
admitted to the teacher that she had not gone to school 
since she was in the second grade and that her mother 
had been teaching her. The Hobby Club girls felt sure 
that Lottie could not keep up with the work in 5A, but 
the spelling match that afternoon would be a pretty good 
test of what Lottie knew. 


PART TWO 


T EXACTLY two-thirty that afternoon Shirley 
Mathers and Sarah Bellamy got up to choose 
the Robins and the Orioles, It had been agreed that 


) they should be the captains for this afternoon be- 


cause they had outspelled the rest of the class in the 
previous week’s contest. It had also been decided 
that Shirley’s side should be called the Orioles and 
Sarah’s the Robins. The side that won this after- 
noon was to present the dramatized version of Snow 


White and the Seven Dwarfs at the meeting of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Club, after which they would be 
served doughnuts and lemonade by the losers at a 
class party. 

“You will draw straws to see who is to have the 
first choice,’ Miss Andrews told Shirley and Sarah. 
“Which will you have, Shirley?” 

Shirley was fortunate in drawing the longer of the 
two straws that Miss Andrews held. “I choose Mary 
Lee!” she said quickly. 

“Marvin Martin!” Sarah said as quickly, as though 
she feared she might miss having the best speller 
among the boys on her side. 

Shirley had promised the girls of the Hobby Club 
that she would try to have every one of them on her 
side if possible; so Carla and Martha Jane and Lou 
were chosen in quick succession. Sarah seemed con- 
tent though. She had got some of her particular 
friends and Marvin Martin and Robert Fielder on 
her side. Marvin and Robert both ranked high as 
spellers. 

Choosing was easy at first, but as the class thinned, 
Shirley and Sarah both paused and considered care- 
fully before they selected their spellers. Finally 
there were only three pupils left, Larry Saunders, 
who hardly ever spelled a word correctly, and Betty 
Bowers, who ranked even lower than Larry—and 
Lottie Jennings! 

It was Shirley’s turn to choose, “I'll take Larry,” 
she said almost condescendingly. 

“Betty,” Sarah said flatly. 
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And then Shirley realized her position: It was 
her turn to choose, and there was only Lottie Jen- 
nings left! The little girl in the gray calico was 
looking eagerly toward Shirley, knowing that she 
would of necessity be on her side. Shirley started to 
speak and gulped. Lottie had already risen halfway 
out of her seat. Her eyes were wide and bright, and 
the sunlight that slanted in through the windows 
made high lights on her glossy dark curls. 

“It’s your choice, Shirley,” Miss 
prompted. 

A silence settled on the room, and Shirley gulped 
again. Her face flushed, A stubborn little line set- 
tled at each corner of her mouth. She looked first 
at the girls of the Hobby Club, and then at Miss 
Andrews. 

“I—I won't,” she started to say. She had intended 
to say: “I won’t have her on my side, Miss Andrews. 
I won't, I won't! A gypsy girl who hasn’t been to 
school since she was in the second grade.” 

But Miss Andrews interrupted her. “The little 
girl’s name is Lottie Jennings, Shirley,’ she said. 
“Lottie, you may take your place on Shirley's side.” 

“Oh!” Shirley fumed under her breath to Mary 
Lee. Her face had whitened. She looked as though 
she wanted to run from the room. 

“It’s not your fault, Shirley!” Mary Lee whispered 
to her, “You couldn’t help it—just as I couldn't 
help having her sit with me.” 

“Well, she'll go down on the first word that’s 
given to her, I just know,” Shirley said. Then after a 
moment's hesitation she continued spitefully: “I just 


Andrews 


hope she does! Even if she is on my side.” 

But Lottie Jennings did not go down on the first 
word, or on the second or third either. She spelled 
as though she had been taking part in spelling 
matches all her life, as indeed she had! 

Evening after evening inside the tent or beside 
the campfire, she had stood up first against Daddy 
and then against Mother until she had turned both 
of them down. Next to nature study Lottie liked 
spelling better than any other subject her mother 
had taught her, For hours at a time on long, lonely 
afternoons, she would lie on her cot or in some shady 
spot near their camp and study the words in any 
newspaper or magazine that she could find. 

So Lottie was still standing with half a dozen 
others when Miss Andrews finally exhausted the 
spelling book for 5A and turned to the geography 
and then the history. At last when only Shirley and 
Sarah, and Marvin and Lottie were left standing, 
Miss Andrews picked up the newspaper that lay on 
her desk. 

The words from the newspaper were harder to 
spell. Time was growing short, and Miss Andrews 
chose the most difficult ones that she could 
find, words like “committee” and “initiation” and 
“banquet.” 

Marvin and Sarah went down, and only Shirley 
and Lottie were left. Shirley looked at Lottie and 
her blue eyes narrowed with determination. Her 
surprise at Lottie’s remarkable ability as a speller 
had spent itself by this time. Now her only thought 
was to spell down the little girl from the camp be- 


“Lottie, dear, I’m sorry all 
of this happened. But it 
will come our all right!” 
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side the creek and secure for herself the coveted 
honor of playing the part of Snow White in the 
class play. 

“Centennial,” Miss Andrews pronounced the word 
carefully. 

“Cen-ten-n-i-e-l,” Shirley faltered, Lottie was left 
standing. Almost apologetically she glanced at Shir- 
ley as she took her seat. 

Some of the boys and girls 
in the class clapped, and Miss 
Andrews smiled her approval 
at Lottie, “Lottie will play the 
part of Snow White in our 
play,” Miss Andrews told the 
class, and at her words Shirley 
sobbed aloud. 

“Poor Shirley,” Carla whis- 
pered to Martha Jane. “And 
she has that lovely Snow White 
costume too that she was plan- 
ning to wear if she won, Her 
Cousin Bella who teaches danc- 
ing sent it to her from Mason 
City last spring after her dance 
recital.” 

“It’s a shame,” Martha Jane said. She looked at 
Lottie pityingly. “Where in the world would a girl 
like Lottie get a costume?” she said. 

Lottie was coming down the aisle. Her pleasure 
at winning the contest seemed to be greatly over- 
shadowed by her concern about Shirley. “I—I’m 
sorry!” she stammered as she paused beside Shirley's 
desk, but Shirley did not raise her head, “You may 
be Snow White if you wish,” Lottie went on, “I 
won't mind, really I won't.” She reached out to 
touch weeping, defeated Shirley, and started to 
speak again, but Shirley drew back and tossed her 
head. 

“Leave me alone, you little gypsy!” 
sharply. 

Quick tears sprang into Lottie’s eyes. The class 
looked on aghast. Miss Andrews stared at Shirley 
horrified, “Shirley,” she said, “you will apologize 
to Lottie at once! I am surprised at your being such 
a poor loser. Lottie won from you fairly. She is an 
excellent speller. You should feel proud that you 
were able to stand up against her as long as you did. 
Now tell her that you are sorry, please!” 

Shirley’s jaw set, She sat stubbornly silent. 


“Shirley, apologize to Lottie, or leave the room 
and report to Superintendent Lee,” Miss Andrews 
ordered firmly. 


Shirley glared at the dark-eyed little daughter of 
the basket maker and rose to go. As she passed 


she said 
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Bedtime 
By Cora May Preble 


The dark is just a coverlet 
That wraps us round at night. 

| know that God will not forget 
To bring the morning light, 


And so I never have a fear 
But snuggle down real tight; 
Because I know that He is near 
And everything is right! 


Lottie in the narrow aisle, she pushed against her 
rudely, and a small tin box dropped out of Lottie’s 
pocket and clattered to the floor. Shirley gasped 
when she saw it lying opened at their feet, and so 
did Mary Lee and Lou Deller, and the other mem- 
bers of the Hobby Club when they saw what it 
contained. 

Shirley stooped hurriedly, “My stamps from the 
fairs!” she cried shrilly. “She's 
taken my stamps from the New 
York and the San Francisco 
fairs. See, here they are!’ She 
held out several bright world’s- 
fair stamps. 


Lottie’s face drained of its 
color. She crouched back against 
the desk as though she had 
been slapped. She swallowed 
hard and _ looked pitifully 
toward Miss Andrews. 

Shirley’s eyes were glowing, 
triumphant! She had been a 
poor loser in the spelling 
match, and she had risked her 
standing with Miss Andrews 
and the members of the class in her refusal to apolo- 
gize to Lottie; but now she had shown them! No 
one could take Lottie’s part again. 

Shirley turned to the girls of the Hobby Club. “I 
told you she'd be in our cabin messing around our 
things,” she said. “I knew she would, I warned you 
the day they set up camp!” 

“Stop, Shirley!” Miss Andrews commanded, “You 
have no right to accuse Lottie. You are not certain 
that those are your stamps. Give them to me!” She 
held out her hand. 

“I know they’re mine!” Shirley said, her anger 
mounting again, “How would she get stamps like 
these? A girl living in a tent! A girl——” 

“Hush, Shirley!” Miss Andrews stopped her. 
“Give me the stamps, and report at once to Super- 
intendent Lee. I will talk with you after dismissal.” 

Shirley handed the stamps to Miss Andrews re- 
luctantly; then turned to leave the room. “We will 
check on the stamps at the cabin after school this 
afternoon,” her teacher told her, ‘““Tomorrow morn- 
ing I will return them to their rightful owner.” Miss 
Andrews turned to Lottie. “You will understand, 
won't you, Lottie? I feel that since there is some 
argument about the stamps, I'd better keep them 
until morning.” 

“Yes, Miss Andrews,” Lottie murmured quietly 
and dropped into her seat. 


“TI just know she didn’t take them!” one of the 
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boys in the class said in a loud 
whisper that swept the length of 
the room, There was a murmur of 
agreement. 

“Do you think she did?” Lou 
asked Carla in an undertone, 

“I—I don’t know,” Carla re- 
plied uncertainly. “We'll have to 
wait and see.” 

When school closed Mary Lee 
and Carla and Martha Jane and 
Lou waited in the schoolyard for 
their teacher and Shirley to come 
down from Superintendent Lee’s 
office. 

“Mr, Lee must be giving Shirley 
an awful talking to,” Carla sighed 
after they had been waiting a 
long time. 

“Well, she needs it!” Robert 
Fielder said. He was leaning 
against the gate waiting for Mar- 
vin Martin who had gone up- 
stairs to use the telephone. “May- 
be she won’t be so smart after 
this. Believe me, we boys are glad 
Lottie Jennings won, aren’t we, 

ang?” 

“TIl say!” the boys around him 
echoed. 

“Shirley was a poor sport about 
losing,” Mary Lee admitted. 

“And she shouldn’t have been 
so impudent,” Lou added. 

“She should have apologized 
when Miss Andrews asked her 
to,” Martha Jane said. 


“I guess she will deserve any 
punishment Superintendent Lee 
gives her,” Mary Lee decided. 

“Maybe we all deserve some 
sort of punishment—we Hobby 
Club girls, I mean,” Carla said. 
“We've all more or less shared 
Shirley's feeling. I’m afraid your 
grandfather was right when he 
called us snobbish, Mary Lee.” 

As they stood talking, Marvin 
Martin ran out of the building. 
Robert and the other boys joined 
him. “Gee!” Marvin said, “is 
Superintendent Lee giving Shirley 
a talking to!” He whistled. ‘The 
door to his inner office was open, 
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and I heard him while I was using 
the phone.” 

“What did he say?” Robert 
asked. 

“Plenty!” Marvin declared, “It 
sounded to me as if she were 
going to be suspended from school 
for the rest of the week.” 

“Suspended!” Mary Lee cried. 

“That's lots worse than being 
brought in by the truant officer,” 
Martha Jane said. 

“T’ll say!” the boys echoed. 

“Oh, I'd be so ashamed,” Carla 
declared. 

“Well, I say it serves her right,” 
one of the boys spoke up. “She 
has a habit of stepping on other 
people’s toes. Maybe she won't 
be so high and mighty after this.” 


HEN Shirley and Miss 

Andrews finally came out 
of the building, Shirley’s arms 
were piled as high with books as 
they might have been on the last 
day of school. 

“I guess she’s really been sus- 
pended!” Carla whispered quickly 
to the others, and they nodded. 

They could see that Shirley had 
been crying, but there was still a 


My Dolly 
By Adele Haberlein 


If I should introduce my doll 
To a dear friend or two, 

She’d offer them her little hand 

And say, “How do you do?” 


stubborn set about her little chin 
as though she were not yet fully 
convinced that she was wrong. 

“Are you ready?” Miss An- 
drews asked the girls as they came 
out. 

“Yes,” they replied. 

“Then, come along,” their 
teacher said. “We must hurry so 
that your mothers won’t be wor- 
ried about you. I asked Superin- 
tendent Lee’s secretary to call 
them and say that we would be 
back by five.” 

Miss Andrews made no refer- 
ence to their reason for going to 
the cabin, and neither did any of 
the girls. Few words were ex- 
changed between them as they 
walked toward the edge of town. 

Shirley said nothing at all. A 
wall seemed to have grown up 
between her and the other girls. 
She could not meet their eyes, and 
walked somewhat behind the 
others. 

As Miss Andrews and the girls 
left the state highway and turned 


to cross the meadow, they caught | 
sight of the little log cabin that | 


Mary Lee’s great-grandfather 
Adams had built so many years 
ago and that now served as a 
meeting place for the Hobby Club. 

“What a pretty place for a club- 
house!” Miss Andrews exclaimed, 
when she saw the small log house 
in its clump of willows. 

“It is pretty, isn’t it?” Mary Lee 
agreed. “My grandfather Adams 
was born there. Crooked Creek 
runs just behind it.” 

They were approaching a great 
clump of goldenrod in the middle 
of the meadow, and Carla ran 
ahead to gather some of the yel- 
low blossoms; but just as she 
reached out toward the flowers, 
she stopped in surprise and, turn- 
ing, ran back toward the others. 

“Oh—oh, Miss Andrews!” she 
cried, out of breath. ‘Lottie Jen- 
nings is lying on the ground be- 
hind the goldenrods, crying!” 
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Miss Andrews hurried forward 
and dropped on her knees beside 
the little girl. “Lottie, dear,” she 
soothed, patting the little girl's 
shoulder. “I’m sorry all of this 
happened, But it will come out 
all right, Lottie, really it will!” 

But Lottie still sobbed. 

Shirley looked at her wide-eyed, 
as though she could not bear the 
sight, and hurried on toward the 
cabin, The others stood in an in- 
terested little circle around Lottie 
and Miss Andrews, They were 
surprised when Lottie finally 
raised her head. 

“I—I wasn’t crying about the 
stamps,” she said, “or about any- 
thing that Shirley said. I was cry- 
ing because I won’t get to come to 
school any more!” 

“Won't get to come to school 
any more?” Miss Andrews said in 
surprise, “But you just started to- 
day, Lottie. You’re to be Snow 
White in our play.” 

“I know,” Lottie sighed. “But 
my father has decided to move on 
farther south. He told me when 
I got home from school this after- 
noon, Business has been good 
here, and Daddy has been prom- 
ised a part-time job when the fur- 
niture factories open in January, 
but our tent is very thin, and the 
nights are already chilly. Daddy 
would like to stay, but he says 
that since we can’t afford to pay 
rent on a real house yet, we'll 
have to move farther south as we 
always do when winter comes.” 

“Your father would like to stay 
here?” Miss Andrews asked. 

“Yes,” Lottie replied, “so he 
would be ready when the factories 
open.” 

“It is too bad things can’t be 
worked out so that you can,” the 
teacher said kindly. ‘Perhaps 
something will happen to make it 
possible, But cheer up now, dear! 
Dry your eyes and run along 
home. It’s almost time for supper. 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Wondered what they’d do when their growing days were done. 
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One was put a -way to make Thanks-giv - ing pies. 
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A GENTLE breeze stirred the treetops and the 
sun shone warm as a certain man left his home 
in Jerusalem and started down the lone road that 
led to Jericho, He was lighthearted and eager as he 
picked his way over the loose stones that littered the 
roadway. The soft earth felt good to his bare feet 
and the staff in his hand helped him over the rough 
places. For days he had planned the journey, and he 
was glad now to be on his way. 

The man’s mood was thoughtful, He would meet 
old friends and probably make new ones in that dis- 
tant city. He would talk over news of the government 
and discuss the many trying business problems be- 
fore starting the return trip to Jerusalem; for it was 
not often that he visited the neighboring cities. 

Occasionally the man met a traveler going to Je- 
rusalem, the city he had just left. At such times he 
would stop in the middle of the road and exchange 
pleasant greetings with him. Sometimes when he had 
grown tired from walking he would suggest to the 
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The 
(Good 


Samaritan 


By Bula Hahn 
Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


traveler that they sit beside the road in the shade of 
a tree and rest their feet. As they rested they would 
talk to each other. It was good to hear the news 
from the outside world. The barley fields in some 
parts needed rain. The pastures in the lowlands were 
good, The sheep and the cattle fared well, Then 
after good wishes for a pleasant journey each would 
go his way. 

Travelers became less frequent. But even though 
his feet were weary the man from Jerusalem walked 
on. He must keep going if by sundown he was to 
reach the place where he had planned to pass the 
night. More and more he leaned on the staff that he 
carried. Then the road that he traveled made a sud- 
den turn, It led in among and around high cliffs. 
But he did not mind. It was shady and cool there 
and he was protected from the noonday sun. After 
the hills and hollows presently he would come out 
on the other side and there would be level ground 
again. 
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But before the man reached that 
level ground robbers rushed out 
from behind a high cliff and 
barred his way. They seized him 
with rough hands, They jerked 
him between them and stripped 
off his clothes. With angry blows 
they beat him and threw him 
along the side of the road. Then 
with his clothes in their posses- 
sion the robbers left the man ly- 
ing there wounded and bleeding. 

How still it was at the side of 
the road when the robbers were 
gone. The man tried to raise him- 
self, but he fell to the ground 
again, His body was bruised and 
sore, and he suffered great pain 
from the many wounds. He was 
thirsty, and there was no water 
at hand for him to drink. 

Then his heart beat faster with 
hope. Surely the stillness was 
broken by footsteps, It was so. 
When he turned his head to one 
side he could see someone ap- 
proaching. It was a priest. He 
could tell by the robe that the 
stranger wore and the covering 
that was on his head. 

The wounded man _ called, 
“Help! Help!” He called again 
and again. The priest saw him but 
he turned his head, quickened his 
steps, and hurried on. He was no 
doubt on his way to serve in some 
temple. He had no time to help 
a lone man in distress. 

Left there by the side of the 
road, the man cried aloud in pain. 
There was no answer but the 
shrill call of a bird as it flew high 
overhead. Hours passed. Then 
again he heard footsteps, Another 
traveler was coming down the 
road, “Help! Help!” the unfor- 
tunate man begged in a feeble 
voice, 

The newcomer was a Levite, a 
descendant of the proud and noble 
line of Levi. When he saw the 
wounded man he stepped over as 
far as he could to the other side 
of the road. He would not come 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 


Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


near or touch the suffering man. 
One of his birth and high stand- 
ing could not trouble himself with 
befriending a common man at the 
side of the road. 

The injured man sobbed mourn- 
fully. Would no one stop to aid 
him? Would he perish there with- 
out help? After a time the shad- 
ows lengthened, for the day was 
drawing to a close. The man 
thought of his home. He thought 
of the things he would have been 


doing had not the robbers stopped 
him. 

Then down the road on a don- 
key came a man from Samaria. 
The people of Samaria did not 
worship in the fine Temple where 
the priest served, neither were they 
descendants of the noble line of 
Levi, The Samaritan people were 
looked down upon by the priests 
and the Levites. 

But this Samaritan heard the 
cry of distress, He turned his don- 
key and stopped at the side of the 
road. Quickly he was off the don- 
key’s back and down on his knees 
beside the injured man. Carefully 
he dressed the wounds, pouring oil 
upon them. He bathed the bruised 
and torn flesh with wine that he 
carried with him. 

When the Samaritan had done 
all this he set the man upon the 
donkey's back. The little donkey 
had been trained to a slow, easy 
motion. His nimble feet stepped 
safely over the small rocks and he 
traveled with sureness up and 
down the hills. The good man 
walked beside the donkey, one 
arm resting around the wounded 
man to give him support, In this 
manner they reached a wayside 
inn, The Samaritan rented a room 
for himself and the unfortunate 
man and tenderly cared for him 
through the night. 

When it was morning the Sa- 
maritan went to the innkeeper and 
gave him two pieces of money. 
“Take care of the injured man,” 
he said, “and if you need more 
money while I am away, use some 
of your own. When I return I will 
repay you.” The Samaritan then 
continued his journey. 


The story of the kind and lov- 
ing deed performed by that good 
Samaritan has been worthy of tell- 
ing and retelling down through 
the ages. Even today a person who 
does a kind and loving deed is 
often spoken of as a good Samar- 
itan. 
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OMMY sat on the steps and looked at the bright 
October world. 

The sun shone, and a little breeze blew back and 
forth, making the red-and-orange leaves dance hap- 
pily on the oaks and maples. A saucy squirrel chat- 
tered on the lowest limb of the hickory tree. 

But Tommy was not happy. One tear after another 
slid from his eyes to make wet paths down his 
cheeks. He tossed a twig at the squirrel. 

The squirrel skipped out on the branch and chat- 
tered harder than ever. 

“All right, scold away!” said Tommy. “I s’pose 
I am too big to cry, ‘specially when I have a brand- 
new baby sister. But if it hadn’t been for her Mother 
wouldn’t be at the hospital, and I wouldn’t be here 
at Uncle Bob’s with no one to play with on Hallo- 


ween.” The squirrel tipped his head as though he: 


were listening to every word Tommy said. 

“It wouldn’t be so bad,” the boy went on, “but 
Mother promised I could have a Halloween party 
this year. Now here I am way out here, where I 
don’t know a soul. Jack-o'-lanterns and ticktacks 
aren’t any fun unless there is someone to share 
them.” 


The squirrel started to chatter so loudly that 
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Grace and Olive Barnett 
Picture by Dorothy Wagstaff 


Tommy had to stop talking. The beady eyes looked 
at the boy for a minute, and then with a switch of 
his tail the little animal was gone. 

He was so saucy and spry that Tommy could not 
help but burst out laughing. ‘‘All right,” said he. “T'll 
try to smile. Anyway, I won't let Uncle Bob and 
Aunt Alice know how lonesome I am.” 

Tommy jumped up and ran in to set the table 
for the evening meal. 

When the clock pointed to six, Aunt Alice said: 
“We won't wait for Uncle Bob. He said he might 
be late tonight.” 

While they ate, Aunt Alice told Tommy about 
the time she was lost in the woods when she was a 
little girl. Tommy was so interested that he forgot 
to be disappointed about his Halloween party. 

As soon as the dishes were cleared away, Aunt 
Alice said, “I'd like to have you come upstairs and 
sort out some yarn. Kitty Mittens got into the basket 
and mixed the yarn into a sad mess.” 

Tommy worked and Aunt Alice worked, and all 
the while they talked about the new baby sister. But 
it was not long till Kitty Mittens found them. She 
tried her best to help by pulling hard at every loose 
end that hung from the basket. Aunt Alice and 
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Tommy laughed at her funny antics. 

Once Tommy thought he heard a door close down- 
stairs, but Aunt Alice did not seem to notice. An- 
other time he thought he heard someone laughing, 
but just then Kitty Mittens grabbed a ball of red 
yarn he had almost wound up and rolled it way 
under a chair. 

He had scarcely finished untangling it from Kitty 
Mitten’s furry paws and the chair legs when Uncle 
Bob's voice called from downstairs. 

“Hi! Where is everybody?” 

Tommy and Aunt Alice put the yarn away in 
the cupboard and hurried downstairs. 

“Well, young man,” called Uncle Bob, ‘“‘you seem 
to have forgotten that it’s Halloween. I don’t see 
any jack-o’-lanterns or hear any ticktacks. Now 
when I was a boy your size, I had a real time on 
Halloween.” 

Tommy swallowed the sudden lump in his throat. 
“Well,” he answered, “I haven’t anybody to go out 
with here, and I didn’t want to bother you and Aunt 
Alice.” 

“I see,” said Uncle Bob. “Now maybe you and 
I can do something about it. We'll have to make a 
little magic on Halloween. Let’s see, what particular 
magic shall we try? 

“I know,” he said at last. “You run out to the 
hickory tree. Run around it three times. Then go to 
the basement door, knock and say, 

‘Abraka-dabraka, dumble-do. 
I'll make my magic work on you.’ 

Tommy did not know what the hickory tree had to 


do with Halloween or why anyone should want to 
work magic on a basement door, but he saw the 
twinkle in Uncle Bob’s eyes and did not wait to ask 
questions. Away he ran to the hickory tree. 

He was almost out of breath when he knocked 
on the basement door and said the magic words. 

He could hardly believe his eyes when the door 
began to open without a sound. Then he jumped, 
for there in the doorway was a grinning pumpkin 
lantern. The lantern began to talk in a deep, queer 
voice: 

““‘Come into my basement,’ 
Said the pumpkin to the boy; 
“You'll find it full of fun and jokes 
And many kinds of joy!’ 
Then the lights went on, and there in the big game 
room Tommy saw witches and ghosts and black cats 
and jack-o’-lanterns. 

They all began to laugh and talk at once, and 
suddenly Tommy knew that they were the boys and 
girls that he played with every day. 

“How did you get here?” he asked amazed. 

“We all came in your Uncle Bob’s big truck,” 
they cried. 

“Weren’t you surprised? Isn’t this fun? Uncle 
Bob’s going to take us home.” Everybody wanted to 
talk at once. 

Then the games began. There were fortunes and 
magic tricks. There were apples to bob for, popcorn 
balls on strings, peanut races, and guessing games. 
There was hot gingerbread = (Please turn to page 32) 
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Dear Boosters: 

Dick's letter, which is being shared with you this month, is inter- 
esting because of the many ways in which he has used The Prayer of 
Faith. Because he has memorized it he is always ready with the right 
thought at the right time. Perhaps he is using the line “Patient, kind, 
and loving, too” to help him control his temper. 


Dear Secretary: 1 think that being a member of the Good Words Booster 
Club has helped me very much. I have a very bad temper, and I used to hit my 
younger sister when I should have kept my temper. Since I joined the Good 
Words Booster Club I think I keep my temper very much better. I hope others 
will be helped as I have been. ; 

I say The Prayer of Faith every night before I go to sleep. The other day 
I had a very bad earache, and since I wanted to take a little trip the next day and 
did not want to have the doctor come out to our house, I said The Prayer of 
Faith, and the next day the earache was gone. The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me in many other ways at home and at school. I hope that all the children who 
read WEE WispoM will memorize The Prayer of Faith, as I have, and that it 
will help them as it has helped me.—Dick Post, ]r. 


The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
gitls speak good words, think good thoughts, and do good deeds. If 
you should like to become a member of the Booster Club, just address 
a letter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. She will 
send you an application blank. 

A Booster Club pin, on which is engraved the likeness of the 
three wise monkeys, may be purchased for twenty-five cents. The 
monkeys stand for “I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” “I speak no evil.” 
A Booster may earn his pin by sending in one subscription for WEE 
Wispom other than his own and by reporting to the secretary each 
month for four months. This does not mean that you must quit writing 
after you have earned your pin. The secretary will be glad to have 
regular letters from you as long as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for themselves or for others may write 
to the secretary. She will see that all requests for prayers are handed to 
Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a group of persons at Unity School who 
pray for those who need help.) 


When Gay became confused mother and father. 
and lost her way in a large build- Dear Secretary: I have learned all 


; the rules of the club, and I am tryin 
ing, she remembered to pray, and ,, keep them. I have learned thet “The 


soon she was guided back to her Prayer of Faith helps. The other night 
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we went to a band concert at the high 
school that my brother attends. The 
building is so large that it is easy to 
get lost. My mother and daddy were 
attending a meeting, so I thought | 
would walk through the halls, and | 
got lost. Then I remembered The 
Prayer of Faith. After I had said it | 
found the room Mother and Daddy 
were in. Greetings to all Boosters. 
—Gay Eggers. 


When Mary Joan was tempted 
to tell a falsehood she was re- 
minded that good Boosters speak 
only the truth. 

Dear Secretary: 1 got my card with 


The Prayer of Faith on it. I think it is | 


very pretty. One day not long ago | 
was tempted to tell a lie to my sister. 
I was standing by my desk, and the 
card with The Prayer of Faith on it 
was lying on the desk. I happened to 
look that way, and I saw it. Then | 
knew that I must not tell a lie, so I 
told her the truth. I like being a 
Booster very much.—Mary Joan Sev- 


erson. 


Surely Virginia Ann is going to 
make a fine Booster. She writes 
that she is getting better grades 
in arithmetic since she has been 
using The Prayer of Faith. By 
being cheerful when her mother 
needs her help Virginia Ann 1s 
keeping the last line of the Boost- 
er pledge, “I will radiate joy to 
all the world.” 

Dear Secretary: 1 am just a new 
Booster, but I'll try to be a good one. 
In school I am not very good in arith- 
metic and my grades used to be poor, 
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but now when I am doing some hard 
problem and cannot seem to get the 
right answer, I just say this line of 

e Prayer of Faith: “ is my help 
in every need.” I am getting better 
grades right along. _ 

I am an only child, and Mother 
sometimes needs someone to help her. 
Sometimes when she asks me to help 
I am tempted to say something bad to 
her, but then a little voice says, “Re- 
member the pledge,” and I do not say 
it Virginia Ann Gutteridge. 


The letter from Douglas tells 
how he used The Prayer of Faith 
to keep the peace and also to find 
the pen that seemed to be lost. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been trying 
very hard to keep the Booster pledge 
and have kept it very well. When I 
get cross I say The Prayer of Faith. 
There was a boy who wanted to fight 
with me, and since I hate fights I said 
The Prayer of Faith, and when I went 
to the bus stop in the morning we 
were friends again. I play the violin 
in the orchestra at school. When I 
was walking back to my room I lost 


it was my fault. If anybody treated 
me as I treated her, I should be angry 
too. I have a friend who was thin and 
twenty-eight pounds underweight. | 
prayed for her and now she is healthy 


_and strong. 


I know God helps me. I have a cal- 
endar that I write in each time I do 
something wrong. For the past week 
I have only had to mark it once. Here 
is a poem I wrote about Boosters: 
The Boosters are a happy band, 
They bring good joy to every land. 
As for good Boosters, there are many; 
But as for bad ones, there aren’t any. 

—Marcella Boyle. 


Happy Thoughts, together with 
The Prayer of Faith, will surely 
help Frieda, regardless of what 
comes up. 

Dear Secretary: 1 was very happy to 
receive a letter from the Boosters and 
thought I had better hurry up and an- 
swer it. I am trying very hard to keep 
the Booster —. I think of the 
club many times during the day. I was 
also happy to receive the lovely card 
with The Prayer of Faith on it. I say 


my pen. I did not know all of The 
Prayer of Faith, so I said the first line 
of it, and I went to the office and 
found that my pen had been turned 
in—Douglas Durland. 


Marcella’s letter shows the true 
courage and faith of a good 
Booster. The way she marks her 
calendar is good also. 

Dear Secretary: 1 shall try very hard 
to keep the Booster pledge. I thought 
my sister was hard to get along with, 
but now that I am a Booster I think 
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Pumpkins ripen on the vine, 
Frost is in the air, 
Leaves are turning red and 
gold— 
Beauty’s everywhere. 


it many times during the day. I know 
it has helped me and is going to keep 
on helping me. I also learn the Happy 
Thoughts that are in WEE WiISs- 
DOM every month. I am sure glad I 
joined the Booster Club, because it is 
doing me a lot of good, and it is a 
great deal of fun to get a letter from 
the Boosters. I always read the letters 
on the Booster page and enjoy them 
very much.—Frieda Cowan. 


Cheerio, Boosters. 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


Betty LeFevre (13), Spry, Utuh; 
Roene Adams (12), Dewey Adams 
(9), and Cal Adams (10), Box 29, 
Panguitch, Utah; Dulcie Dimmette 
(1114), 201 Highland Ave., Lenoir, 
N. C.; Doris King (10), Rte. 1, Box 
68-B, Saugus, Calif.; Patti Lee Chaney 
(10), Rte. 2, Springfield Rd., New 
Holland, Ohio; Patricia Britton (8), 
Rte. 5, Washington C. H., Ohio; 
Sarah Catherine Gain (9), 108 N. 
Jackson St., Rushville, Ill.; Joan Swen- 
son (1214), Fairchild, Wis.; Mariano 
Urgello (15), 39 Mabini St., Box 200, 
Cebu, Cebu, P. I.; Estefania O. Veloso 
(15), 73-F Ramos St., Cebu, Cebu, 
P. I.; Alta Ballard (13), Rte. 1, 
Prophetstown, Ill.; Arthur Sinerius 
(12) and Delma Bitterman (12), 
Beulah, N. D.; Marjorie Brill (10), 
Lemmon, S. D.; Leon Troxell (1214), 
Emery Newsham (12), and Edward 
Naber (13), all of Macon, IIl.; Bettie 
Lou Crawford (12), Box 1719, 
Ketchikan, Alaska; Maxine Wiggins 
(10) and Genevieve Wiggins (13), 
Rte. 1, Midvale, Idaho; Eliene Veigel 
(13), Aileen Child (13), and Gwen- 
eth a (13), all of Fairview, 
Wyo.; Ned Conger (10), Alice Ann 
Conger (131), and Gwendolyn Con- 
ger (1314), Loup City, Nebr.; Helen 
Grasz (11), Harvey Grasz (12), and 
Reta Grasz (9), Julesburg, Colo.; 
Carol Tesdal (11) and Wayne Tesdal 
(8), Rte. 4, Morris, Ill.; Cleo Owens 
(12) and Levina Mae Jacobs (13), 
Rte. 2, Colmesneil, Tex.; Wesley Col- 
lins (10), Alice Moore (12), Edna 
Mae Boone (13), and Marilyn Jeane 
Johnson (13), all of La Harpe, IIL; 
Faith Nielsen (14), Madonna Nielsen 
(10), and Bonnie Nielsen (12), Rte. 
1, Forestburg, S. Dak.; Betty Miller 
(12), 6935 Raymond Ave., Univer- 
sity City, Mo.; Dorothea Watson (13), 
9314 Maxfield Ave., St. Andrew, 
Half-Way-Tree P. O., Jamaica, B. W. 
I.; Phyllis Nelson (11), Box 135, 
Serena, Ill.; Rose Mary Blackman 
(10), Carroll Blackman (14), and 
Elizabeth Coulder (10), all of Edmes- 
ton, N. Y.; Idonna Jean Burkhart 
(9), Rte. 1, Fairbury, Nebr.; Jane 
Brickbauer (14), 315 Forest Ave., 
Plymouth, Wis.; La Verne Hansel 
(15), Box 109, Lena, Wis.; George 
Miller (10), Widdifield Sta., Ont., 
Canada; Patricia Kreuzberg (10), 
Gerald Kreuzberg (8), Eilt Erdmann 
(13), and John Erdmann (10), all of 
De Witt, Nebr. 
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THE WEB 


By Lydean Withers (13 years) 
Gallipolis, Ohio 
In an open space on a dewy lawn 
Hung from the limb of a tree 
A gossamer web by a silken strand 
In the morning breeze swung 
free. 


This lovely thing in the morning 
breeze, 
Jeweled and glistening with 
dew, 
Hanging there in grand display, 
Was only admired by a few. 


The tiny mite in somber dress 
That weaves this silken snare, 

With modesty performs a task 
In which no man can share. 


MOTHER’S MIRROR 


By Rachel Smith (9 years) 
Freeport, Ill. 


In Mother’s mirror I can see 

A little girl that’s just like me. 
If my clothes are not just right, 
Then I’m a sorry-looking sight. 


SIX LITTLE PIGS 

By Edwin Lloyd Mills II (7 years) 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Six little pigs, six little pigs, 
Tumbling over one another. 
Bring them apples from the or- 
chard trees 


And hear them say, “Please! 
Please! Please!” 
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FIREFLIES 


By Barbara Larsen (9 years) 
Kansas City, Kans. 


The fireflies tell the leaves 
Their secrets of the day; 
They have a little candle bright 
To guide them ‘long the way. 


I see them dance about at night 
With their little candles bright; 

But when it is almost daytime 
The fireflies say good night. 


AT GRANDMOTHER’S 


By Connie Mae Entrikin (9 years) 
Shreveport, La. 


We're planning a trip to Grand- 
mother’s, 
Where I can play all day 
Out in the open sunshiny field 
Where Grandaddy is making 
hay. 
In the late afternoon when it is 
cool and still 
I love to watch the cows come 
over the hill. 


BIRDS 


By Shirley Reynolds (7 years) 
Grand Prairie, Alta., Canada 


Two little birds sat in a nest; 

One said, “Peep,” and one went 
to rest. 

The mother bird came; a fat worm 
had she. 

The father bird came; a fat bug 
had he. 


AUTUMN LEAVES 


By Eleanor Hanson (9 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Crocuses in springtime 

Live in beds of ferns. 
Primroses in summer 

We see at all the turns. 
But autumn leaves 

I think are best, 
Coming red and yellow and 

brown, 

Sifting, sifting, 
Spreading, spreading, 
Spreading, sifting down. 
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HAYING 

By Berniece Page (12 years) 
West Brookville, N. Y. 


Father called us all together; 
It was at the end of day. 
“Gather up your forks and rakes,” 
he said, 
“Tomorrow we will hay.” 


Next morning we hitched up old 
Bess 
And Dobbin, Bill and Ray— 
They were good old horses— 
To help get in the hay. 


First Father cut the hay all down. 
Soon we turned it o’er. 

Before we had it all cocked up 
It soon became a bore. 


But at last came the fun, 
The riding in the hay. 

We children were glad we helped 
All through that bright summer 


day 
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DICKEY’S ADVENTURES 
IN DREAMLAND 


By Nancy Boyd (10 years) 
Sidney, Nebr. 


Dickey had kissed his mother 
and daddy good night. He went 
upstairs to his little white bed, He 
put his tired little head on his 
soft, warm pillow, which was full 
of dreams for him. After a while 
he went to sleep. He got into his 
little blue boat and sailed across 
the stars to Dreamland. 

When he reached Dreamland 
he went to Jolly Papa’s Dream 
Shop. There Dickey saw many 
children, all playing with the toys 
that Jolly Papa had for them. 

Back in the corner was a little 
boy. His eyes were closed, for he 
was not having a very good time. 
So Dickey went over and asked, 
“Aren’t you happy?” 

The little boy replied in a sleepy 
voice, ““No, I am not happy.” 

Dickey said, “Why are you not 
happy?” The boy answered, “I 
am not happy, because I cannot 
find Jolly Papa.” 

Then Dickey said, “Come with 
me, I can help you.” 

So they went upstairs and there 
they saw Jolly Papa, sound asleep 
in his big dream chair. They went 
over to him and Dickey said, 
“Jolly Papa, Jolly Papa, wake up.” 
Jolly Papa opened one eye. 

Dickey said, “There are many 
children down in the Dream Shop 
that want you.” 

Then Jolly Papa laughed until 
they thought his sides would burst. 
He said, “Come along with me.” 

The three of them went down- 
stairs, and there were many chil- 
dren ready to go home. 

Then they all said: “Good-by, 
Jolly Papa. We had fun in your 
Dream Shop.” 

Jolly Papa said: “Good-by. 
Come again tomorrow night.” 

Then Dickey got into his little 
blue boat and sailed away home. 
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Just as his little blue boat bumped 
against his white bed his mother 
called to him to get up. And that 
was the end of his dream. 


MY GARDEN 


By Margaret Beltz (11 years) 
Kansas City, Kans. 


In my garden there are many flow- 
ers, 

Helped to grow by the sweet April 
showers: 

Roses, daisies, bachelor’s-buttons 
blue. 

If you would like I'll pick some 
for you. 


Come, visit my garden! You'll like 
it, I know; 

And when the time comes, you'll 
surely hate to go. 

Only with God’s help did I grow 
these flowers; 

For ‘twas God who sent the sun- 
shine and showers. 


MY MIND 


By Francis Mae Copeland (7 years) 
Blackwell, Tex. 


I have a little mind. 

Sometimes it is thinking of being 
bad or good; 

But, little mind, please be good; 

For if you have to go to bed, 

I shall have to go to bed too. 


Editor's Note: We received so many 
good poems and stories this past month 
that the judges were quite busy select- 
ing the best. If your poem or story 
was selected, a guild membership card 
will be sent you. Because of the large 
amount of mail received each month we 
cannot return the compositions that are 
not used. 

Our Guild judges want only your 
own original compositions for this page. 
Have one of your parents or your 
teacher write us a note stating that the 
poem or story is original. Seasonal 
work should reach our office at least 
three months in advance of the date 
when it is to be used. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wis- 
dom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


HALLOWEEN 


By Jack Erickson (10 years) 
Decatur, Ill. 


Hollow out the pumpkin clean 

So the candle can be seen; 

Though the mouth is out of shape, 

The nose and eyes will well relate. 

Laughing children with false faces 

Can be seen in many places. 

Ladies are preparing favors 

For the kids who call on neigh- 
bors. 

Out from hidden corners come 

Gangs of pranksters having fun, 

When all at once upon the scene 

Comes a weird and ghastly scream. 

Everything will be O. K. 

If you just rush and run away. 

Evil ghosts are lurking ‘round 

To scare the folk as soon as found. 

Never on a night was seen 

More fun than on Halloween. 


@ 
THE BLUEBIRD 


By Mary Louise Coble (7 years) 
Douglas, Ga. 


The bluebird stands for happiness, 
For joy and gladness too. 

I think his mission is to bless 
Folks like me and you. 


MY FLOWER GARDEN 


By Dorothy Senften (11 years) 
Genoa, Nebr. 


I planted some seeds one bright 
sunny day; 

It was in the beautiful month of 
May. 

I planted some daisies and zinnias 
and phlox; 

They all came out of a cardboard 
box. 


One day we had a nice, big rain; 

It beat quite hard on the window- 
pane. 

Next day I went to look at my 
flowers: 

There they were, straight and tall 
as towers. 
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ITTING with the Spartans at lunch, Bob could 

hear the calliope across the fairgrounds and see 
the flash of the merry-go-round, gay under the mel- 
low October sun. The taffy man was calling people 
to buy his candy; but Bob was not interested. 

Uneasily, he glanced toward the exhibition tent. 
At one o'clock his and David’s trained chicken must 
win the contest there. 

“Eat your lunch,” Andy urged him. “Starving 
yourself won't help Nicodemus.” 

Bob smiled halfheartedly and bit into his sand- 
wich. 

“If he beats the Monarch, he'll win,” David de- 
clared. 

Chink grunted, “That Monarch looks like a door- 
mat—after a hard rain and heavy traffic!” 

David laughed. “We polished Nicky’s nails and 
oiled his legs and rubbed his feathers! But it’s Bob’s 
training that'll make him win or lose.” 

“Fine feathers don’t make a fine bird,’ Andy 
quoted. ‘He has to do his stuff.” 

“He will,” Coralee said earnestly. “If Bob has 
confidence, he’ll win.” 

“Tl have it,” Bob promised. 

He knew he had to give his best to Nicodemus if 
he expected Nicodemus to give his best in return. 
He had seen trainers get excited and their animals 
get excited too and fail. 

“If Nicky’s stunts don’t bring down the house, a 
hurricane can’t,” said Kegs. 

Bob rose, Talk like that made him feel better. He 
wanted Nicodemus to win more than anything; for 
this was his chance to do something outstanding, 
as he had resolved to do last New Year's Day and 
to repay the Spartans for the interest they had taken 
in Nicodemus’s training. They acted as if the trophies 
they had won with David's everbearing strawberries, 
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Nicodemus Had 
Fine Feathers 


By Lawrent Lee 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


Kegs’s potatoes, and the Spartans’ garden produce 
were unimportant as they watched over Nicodemus. 

“I’m going back to the tent,” he announced, “I 
don’t want Nicodemus excited when the contest 
starts.” 

“People poke into the cages,” Kegs said and rose 
too. “Come on, bunch. We’re done.” 

Eagerly the Spartans made their way to the tent; 
but at the door they stopped. The place was in con- 
fusion, People were dodging about chasing some- 
thing. 

“There he goes,” called a red-faced man. “Under 
the flap! Catch him, someone!” 

Bob glanced toward Nicodemus’s cage. It was 
empty! And in forty-five minutes the contest would 
begin! 

“Someone let him out,” he groaned. “Hunt 
through the tent, David. I'll go outside.” 

Two Spartans stayed with David; three went with 
Bob. 

They could find no trace of Nicodemus. 

“Let’s scatter,’ Bob suggested, “We'll meet at 
the cage.” 

Bob looked through the cattle pavilion and the 
sheep pens. He hurried into the swine exhibit. 
There in the darkest corner huddled Nicodemus, his 
beautiful plumage caked with mud. 

Bob knelt beside him. 

“Nicodemus!” he cried. “You look worse than a 
doormat! And you're so frightened you're trem- 
bling!” 

Bob drew him close. He petted the cockerel’s 
head and stroked him under his beak. Gradually 
Nicodemus grew quiet. He cocked his head and 
looked up at Bob. 

“Coodle, coodle,” he said, deep in his throat. 

Bob whispered, “You're the finest bird in the 
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world, even if you’re drabbled and frightened!” 

At the fountain outside, Bob washed Nicodemus'’s 
feet and legs. There was not time to wash his 
feathers. 

The clock over the big gates struck one as they 
entered the tent. 

The red-faced man with two others sat on the 
platform. Bob could not see a single Spartan. 

The red-faced man was chairman, He was saying, 
“One of our chickens got loose. If it’s found, it will 
come last on the program. If not, the contest is 
between the others.” 

“Please, sir,” said Bob, “Nicodemus is found; but 
we thank you for giving him last place. He’s very 
excited.” 

He took Nicodemus to his cage. One by one, the 
Spartans gathered about him, their worry turning 
to joy at sight of Nicodemus and then to dismay 
at his appearance. 

“He looks terrible!” Coralee wailed. “And he 
jumps at every sound!” 

“If I could cover him,” said Bob, “he’d get calm 
in the dark.” 

“Put this over him,” said Coralee, taking off her 
jacket. 

As Bob spread it over Nicodemus, the first con- 
testant was taken to the platform, but his unusual 
surroundings frightened him so that he could not 
do his tricks. 

The chairman said, “Miracle Miss 
comes next: eighteen-months-old Buff 
Orpington entered by Cloverdale Farms 
and trained by Miss Nancy Dale.” 

“She’s good!” Chink whispered as they 
watched Miracle Miss pick corn from the 
exhibition table and drop grain after grain 
into Miss Dale’s hand. 


“She's beautiful,” said Coralee. “And look at 
Nicky!” 

Miss Dale laid a paper before Miracle Miss, 

“Read, lady,” she said in a soft voice. “Tell me 
about it.” 

“If she can do that,” Kegs whispered, agonized, 
“she——” 

“Don’t say it,” Red advised him. “No one can 
beat Bob and Nicky!” 

Bob’s heart swelled with gratitude. Miracle Miss 
was doing well. But Nicodemus had good tricks too. 

Miracle Miss scratched her head, back of her ear. 

The crowd laughed. 

“Is reading hard?’ Miss Dale asked indulgently. 

Again Miracle Miss scratched until her smooth 
round leg with its polished nails glistened in the sun- 
light that streamed into the tent. 

“Would you rather go play?’ Miss Dale asked. 

“Cut-cut-caducket,” Miracle Miss cackled and flut- 
tered to the floor, as if she were answering Miss Dale. 

The applause was loud, It had been a good ex- 
hibition! 

The next contestant had only two tricks, gurgling 
when she drank and pulling her master’s sleeve 
when he held grain out of her reach. 

The Monarch came to the table. 

“I like him,” said Andy. “His eyes are full and 
bright!” 
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“He’s wonderful,” breathed 
Coralee, for the Monarch was roll- 
ing a ball over the table, guiding 
it skillfully. 

“Next year,” thought Bob, “I'll 
teach Nicodemus to walk on a big 
rubber ball, like the tiger at the 
circus last summer.” 

The Monarch’s master arranged 
steps by placing boxes on chairs. 
The Monarch flew up them, He 
faced the audience, and crowed 
lustily. Gravely he fluttered down 
the other side and off the plat- 
form as if he were saying good- 
by. 


“He’s good,” said Coralee. 
Then she added loyally, “But not 
as good as Nicky.” 


The chairman said, “Nicodemus 
is next.” 

With thumping heart, Bob 
drew back Coralee’s coat so that 
Nicodemus could get used to the 
light. 

When they reached the plat- 
form, the chairman said, ‘“Nicode- 
mus is a seven-months-old Black 
Minorca entered by David Harri- 
son and Robert Moore and 
trained by Robert. In justice, we 
say that its cage was upset an 
hour ago, and it was lost and 
frightened.” 

Bob laid Nicodemus down and 
began stroking him. He under- 
stood that the judges expected 
them to fail; but he thought if he 
could keep Nicodemus calm for 
the first few minutes, he would be 
all right. 

Bob looked over the audience, 
planning how he could help Nico- 
demus, He said, “I thank the 
judges for telling why Nicodemus 
looks draggled. He got into the 
swine exhibit, But I’ve advised 
him not to be embarrassed by his 
looks, but to be himself.” 


The: audience laughed, It was 
in a friendly mood. 


Bob looked at Nicodemus, His 
eyes were closed. He seemed to 
be resting. With a little manage- 
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ment, Bob thought he could make 
their trick better than he had 
planned. 

“Pretend this is morning,” he 
said to the audience. “He’s a 
sleepyhead. Wake up, Nicky!” 

Nicodemus did not move. 

Bob reached into his pocket. 

“Breakfast,” he called, shaking 
a handful of corn. 

Nicodemus opened a lazy eye. 
He scrambled up in a flurry. 

“Coodle, coodle,” he gurgled 
and began pecking into Bob’s 
hand without paying the least at- 
tention to the audience. That was 
what Bob wanted. 

Bob pulled up a chair and sat 
down. He held a grain of corn 
where Nicodemus could see it. 
Then he carried it toward his own 
mouth. 

“Coodle, coodle,” Nicodemus 
protested and lifting a foot he 
pushed at Bob’s hand until he 
could peck the corn between Bob’s 
fingers. 

Bob let him have it. 

The audience was delighted; 
but heedless, Nicodemus watched 
Bob with bright eyes. Another 
grain was in full sight. 

“Greedy,” Bob accused him 
good-naturedly; and again he took 
the corn toward his own mouth. 

Nicodemus tried to get it. 

Bob seemed to struggle. He got 
the corn between his teeth. There 
he left it where everyone could 
see, Nicodemus cocked his head 
on one side. Warily, he came close 
enough to peck the corn from 
between Bob’s teeth. 

The audience cheered while 
Nicodemus ate it. 

Bob said, “Now show what you 
do when a hawk’s after your 
brood.” 

He took a ball of yarn from his 
pocket. He swung it over Nico- 
demus’s head, in circles that grew 
smaller, imitating a chicken hawk 
threatening the barnyard. Nico- 
demus squatted as he always did 
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when Bob played this game with 
him, His wings spread almost flat, 
his head thrust out, Turning from 
side to side, he watched intently. 

Bob lowered the ball to the 
table. 

Nicodemus pounced upon it. 
His strong bill closed on the yarn 
just above the ball; and he pulled, 
throwing his head right and then 
left, jerking until at last he cut the 
yarn and threw the ball to the 
floor. 

Nicodemus got up, shaking a 
cloud of dust from his feathers. 
He stretched and crowed trium- 
phantly. 

“We're done!” Bob congratu- 
lated him. “‘Let’s go.” 

He held his forearm, steady as 
a bar. Nicodemus flew onto it. 
They left the platform amid thun- 
dering applause. 

The Spartans crowded about 
them. 


“Dandy!” Chink chortled. 

Coralee stroked Nicodemus’s 
head, “I’m sorry he didn’t look 
nice, because now people can’t 
know how beautiful he is, but 


“He delivered the goods,” said 
Andy. “And he had real compe- 
tition.” 

At the thought of Miracle Miss 
and the Monarch Bob’s heart 
stood still, Nicodemus had done 
so well and Bob had tried so hard 
to help him that those other two 
had almost been forgotten. 

The judges had been talking in 
low voices. Now the chairman 
rose. 

“We have seen some well- 
trained birds,” he said, “but we 
have decided that the best exhibi- 
tion was given by Nicodemus. 
Robert and David, come to the 
platform and take the prize.” 


“Hoorah!” shouted Chink. 
“Does anyone think fine feathers 
make a fine bird?” 
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E VERY boy and girl knows 
that Alaska is an American 
territory which flies the Stars and 
Stripes just as we do here. But 
how many know the territorial 
Alaskan flag when they see it, or 
know that the design was made by 
a thirteen-year-old boy? 

The story of the flag is an in- 
teresting one. Twelve years ago 
the people of Alaska decided that 
they would like to have a terri- 
torial flag just as the States of the 
United States have their State 
flags. So they began to wonder just 
what the flag should be. 

It was finally decided to hold 
a contest in the schools of Alaska 
and to let the children submit de- 
signs that they thought would be 
suitable for a territorial emblem. 
There were one hundred and 
forty-two designs submitted. 

Many of the flag designs were 
handsome, and the judges had a 
difficult time to decide upon the 
most appropriate one, but finally 
chose the one submitted by 
thirteen-year-old Benny Benson, 
of Seward. His design consisted of 
eight gold stars upon a field of 
blue, seven of them forming the 
Big Dipper and the eighth rep- 
resenting the North Star, Polaris. 

The blue field was selected by 
Benny because it was symbolic of 
the blue sky, the blue sea and 
mountain lakes, the blue wild 
flowers that grow so profusely 


By Louise Price Bell 


upon Alaskan soil, and because it 
is one of the colors in the na- 
tional flag. He planned the stars 
in gold because this seemed to 
him significant of the wealth that 
lay in Alaska’s hills and streams. 
Stars were used because they act 
as important guides to mariners, 
explorers, woodsmen, surveyors, 
and prospectors; and because the 
North Star in particular, which 
stands for Alaska, may sometime 
come to stand for the forty-ninth 
State in the Union. 

Benny was happy when he’ 
learned that his flag had been ac- 
cepted. As you may imagine he 
was very excited when he learned 
that he was to fly to Washington, 
D. C., with J. E. Berg, one of 
Alaska’s beloved pioneers, Certain- 
ly any boy would deem it an hon- 
or to shake hands with the Presi- 
dent, as Benny did with President 
Coolidge. 

In May, 1927, the flag was of- 
ficially accepted by the legislature 
and at the same time a trust fund 
of one thousand dollars was set 
aside as an endowment to be used 
for Benny’s education at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska in Fairbanks. 
Now over public buildings in 
Alaska, along with the red, white, 
and blue of our beloved United 
States flag, this blue-and-gold 
Alaskan flag proudly floats as a 
tribute to a young lad who ex- 
pressed his love of country so well. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


\UR stamp story this month is 
all about the icebox that be- 
came a treasure chest. 

“Seward’s Icebox” was what 
some wits called Alaska when Sec- 
retary of State William H. Seward 
in 1867 bought the vast territory 
from the Russian govern- 
ment for $7,200,000. They 
laughed at Uncle Sam for 
buying a vast land of rock 
and ice inhabited only by 
Eskimos and reindeer. ‘““What 
can there ever be of value in 
such a place,” they asked. 

How wrong those men 
were! The stamp that ac- 
companies our page this 
month was issued in 1937 by 
the United States to pay honor to 
one of its most valued territories: 
Alaska. The pioneer on the stamp, 
plowing almost in the shadow of 
Mount McKinley, the tallest 
mountain in North America, tells 
the story of one part of Alaska 
today. This is a land of new op- 
portunities for men who till the 
soil. The frontiers of our West 
may be gone, but there are still 
thousands of acres of free land in 
Alaska. Here the pioneer can go 
and find his plow breaking new 
sod. 

Amazingly rich land this is too! 
Wheat, strawberries, garden vege- 
tables of all kinds—all these grow 
swiftly and to large size in the 
fertile Alaskan soil. Far from be- 
ing a waste of ice and rocks, Alas- 
ka becomes a garden spot in sum- 
mer, with heavy rain in many 
places and temperatures of 80 de- 
grees and 90 degrees F. The win- 
ters of course are cold, but the 
coast is warmed by the Japanese 
Current, which flows out of the 
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warmer parts of the Pacific Ocean. 
There on the coast the weather 
does not get any colder than it 
does in many Northern States of 
the United States. 

Alaska has another source of 
riches besides her farms, which 
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still are few. This source of wealth 
lies beneath her soil and consists 
of gold, silver, platinum, oil, and 
coal. 

Alaska means gold to many 
persons. Almost from the time 
that Uncle Sam bought this land 
prospectors with pick and pan 
have tramped the rugged moun- 
tains, searching for a tell-tale glint 
of precious metal in the rocks that 
crop out everywhere. 

They have been more than usu- 
ally successful too. For example 
in 1881 a gentleman named 
“French” Pete sold John Tread- 
well a claim he had near the little 
town of Juneau on the coast of 
Alaska. In this claim Treadwell 
“struck it rich,”” and soon his mine 
had tunnels running half a mile 
into the solid rock under Juneau. 
This one mine produced gold 
equal in value to nine times the 
price that Uncle Sam paid for the 
whole of Alaska. Another mine 
near by produces enough gold 
every four years to equal the pur- 


chase price of Alaska. There is 
enough gold left in it to last for 
fifty years. 

Lead, silver, and platinum are 
found near Alaska’s gold deposits 
and are among her hidden treas- 
ures. During the first World War 
one shipment of copper ore from 
the Kennecott mine was worth 
more than the whole sum that 
Uncle Sam paid for Alaska, There 
are signs of oil at many places in 
Alaska, showing that it is there 
for our future use. Already much 
coal has come from Alaskan 
mines; and scientists say that 
there is more waiting there in the 
ground than in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, the richest coal State in 
the Union. 

I have not even mentioned the 
scenic beauty, the game preserves, 
and the water power of Alaska. 
Any way you look at it Alaska was 
a bargain, far more of a treasure 
box than an icebox for Uncle Sam. 


Hobby or Snobby 


(Continued from page 11) 


We'll pray about this. Maybe your 
father will be able to get some 
sort of work to tide him over here 
until the factories open.” 

Lottie shook her head. “Daddy 
says jobs are scarce,” she said. 

“But God is wise and good,” 
Miss Andrews reminded her, “He 
works out things for those who 
have faith in Him.” 

Lottie nodded and smiled, then 
brushed the tears from her eyes. 
“Tl have faith, Miss Andrews,” 
she said, as she started toward the 
tent on the banks of Crooked 
Creek. 

Miss Andrews waved to het. 
“She is a sweet child, and you 
gitls should be kind to her,” she 
said to Mary Lee, Carla, Martha 
Jane, and Lou. 

“I feel sorry for her,’ Carla 
said. 
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enough, Miss’ Andeews ‘oid When Jack-o-Lantern Winks 


or 

them. “You must do something | 
ice about it—be friends with her, real . 
it friends!” By Lucille Rosencrans 
“But if she took Shirley's 
ar stamps, Miss Andrews?” Mary 
Lee asked. 
th “We do not know that she took 
“ Shirley’s stamps,” Miss Andrews 
“There are thousands and 
” thousands of world’s-fair stamps 
— scattered over the country. She 
ich has never said where she got 
= stamps, but I feel certain that they 
hat are really hers.” 
the “We'll soon find out,’ Carla 
ol said as they approached the cabin. 
- “There’s Shirley on the door- 

step waiting for us,” Martha Jane 
the said pointing ahead. 
nan, “Do you have the key to the 
ka. cabin, Mary Lee?” Lou asked. 
Was “Yes. I always carry it on this 
me chain around my neck,” Mary Lee 
am. 


said. She drew out the key to un- 
lock the door, but when she 
pushed the key into the lock, the 
door swung back on its hinges of 
its own accord. 


“You see! The cabin’s un- 
our locked!” Shirley cried jumping to 
ome her feet, eager to justify herself 
here before her friends. ‘‘Someone’s 
been in it. Oh, I told you so!” 
ddy She pushed past Mary Lee and 
' crossed to her desk, The other 
od,” girls followed her into the cabin. 
“He “Are you sure you locked the 
who door when you left?” Miss An- 
drews asked Mary Lee. 
then “Yes,” Mary Lee said. “I re- 
eyes. member Martha Jane stood and - 
ws,” waited for me while the others 
1 the started across the fields.” HIS is a jack-o’-lantern that winks while he grins. Make one 
oked Let s see if anything is miss- pumpkin 514 inches wide and 41/, inches high. Draw on it eyes, 
ing,” Lou said. She uncovered her nose, and a mouth with teeth showing. Cut out the eyes, and make a 
her. poe... basket. ‘This hasn't been curved slit at the top of the pumpkin. Color or paint the nose and the 
you = 9 “eo teeth black. Make another pumpkin 434 inches wide and 31/, inches high. 
she Draw on it a stem and two round dots for eyes. Color the stem green 
artha nse: “4A 7 — » Stand- and the eyes black. Run the stem through the slit in the larger pumpkin 
7 ee. ,, and fasten the two pumpkins together with a small paper fastener 
Carla My paints and brushes haven’t 


placed underneath the nose of the big pumpkin. Pull the stem from 
(Please turn to page 28) side to side and the jack-o’-lantern will wink at you. 
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Hobby or Snobby 


(Continued from page 27) 


been bothered,” Martha Jane said. 

All eyes turned toward Shirley. 
She pulled her stamp albums out 
of the desk drawer and examined 
them quickly, She stood looking 
at them for a long time and then 
raised her head slowly. 

“Are any of your stamps miss- 
ing?” Miss Andrews asked, 

“No-o,” Shirley admitted re- 
luctantly, Her last chance for jus- 
tification was gone. She stared at 
the floor. 

“Everything is just as we left it 
last week, even though the door 
was unlocked,” Carla said. 

“But how in the world did the 
door get unlocked?” Lou asked. 

“Oh, I know!” Mary Lee cried 
sudderily. “Look at those new 
windowpanes! Why didn’t we no- 
tice them before? Grandfather 
promised that he would replace 
the broken ones for us. 

“He was probably here this af- 
ternoon and forgot to lock the 
door,” Martha Jane suggested. 

“Does he have a key to. the 
cabin too, Mary Lee?’’ Miss An- 
drews asked. 

“Yes,” Mary Lee said. “Why 
didn’t we think of that in the first 
place?” 

“Because you were too anxious 
to pin guilt on Lottie,” Miss An- 
drews told them quietly, “You 
wanted to believe that Shirley was 
right and that Lottie was wrong. 
How easily we place blame at an 
innocent person’s door, Are you 
ready now to apologize to Lottie, 
Shirley?” she asked gently. 

“I think we all owe Lottie an 
apology,” Martha Jane said be- 
fore Shirley could reply. “None 
of us has been very kind to her.” 

“No, we haven't,” Carla said. 
“We've misjudged her from the 
very first. The sign we tacked on 
the door is proof of that.” 

“Grandfather tried to open our 
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eyes,” Mary Lee recalled. “But we 
were too stubborn to see that he 
was right. I guess we have been an 
awful bunch of snobs.” 


“Let’s not wait to try to make 
it up to her,’ Lou suggested. 
“Let’s go right over to their camp 
now and show her that we want 
to be friendly.” 

“All right!” it was agreed. 

“Will you come with us, Miss 
Andrews?” Mary Lee asked. 

“Yes,” Miss Andrews said. 

“I wish there were some way 
besides just being friendly that we 
could make up to her for being so 
suspicious and unkind,” Carla 
said. ‘Let's think! Maybe we 
could give her a going-away pres- 
ent or something.” 

“Is—she going away?’ Shirley 
asked feebly from her corner, She 
had shamefacedly replaced her 
stamp albums in the desk, but 
these were the first words she had 
spoken. 

“Yes,” Martha Jane said, “that 
is what she was crying about.” 

“Oh,” Shirley exclaimed, “she 
doesn’t want to go?” 

“No,” Carla said. “She likes 
going to school and everything.” 

“Even after the way I treated 
her,” Shirley murmured. 

“Yes,” Miss Andrews said, “I 
think Lottie finds a real joy in 
living.” 

“I just wish that she didn’t 
have to move now that we're find- 
ing out how really fine she is,” 
Marty Lee said thoughtfully. 

“Well, I guess we can’t do any- 
thing about that,” Lou Deller 
said. “But can anyone think of 


something we might give her as a - 


going-away present, as Carla sug- 
gested ?” 

“Let's think,” Martha Jane said. 

The girls were serious for a 
moment; then Mary Lee’s face 
lighted. 

“T have it!” she cried. 

“What?” the others asked. 

“It’s not a going-away present,” 


Marty Lee told them, excited. “It’s 
a staying-here present!” 

They looked at her, not under- 
standing. 

“T'm sure Grandfather Adams 
will agree to it,” Mary Lee said. 
“He hinted at some such thing the 
other day. All he can talk about, 
you know, is what fine people the 
Jennings are and what lovely wil- 
low baskets they make. He has 
walked over to their camp almost 
every day since they’ve been here.” 

“Whatever are you getting at, 
Mary Lee?” Carla asked. 

“Well, this,’ Mary Lee rattled 
on. “Lottie told Miss Andrews a 
few minutes ago that if they could 
afford to pay rent on a house here, 
they would stay over until the 
furniture factories open in Jan- 
uary, because her father has the 
promise of a part-time job there; 
but that they can’t think of spend- 
ing the winter in this climate in 
their worn-out tent.” 

“Yes,” the girls recalled. 

“Well,” Mary Lee said. “We 
could find some other place to 
meet this winter!” 

“You mean——?” Martha Jane 
asked and stopped, looking about 
the cabin. 

“Yes!” Mary Lee cried, “We 
could let them live in our Hobby 
Club cabin this winter.” 

The girls looked at her, unable 
to believe. A silence settled upon 
the room. Lou’s eyes sought out 
the curtains at the windows that 
she had stitched with such loving 
care, Martha Jane’s face turned 
toward the pretty pictures she had 
painted and framed for the walls. 
Carla started to speak, then 
gulped. Miss Andrews broke the 
spell that held them tongue-tied. 

“It is a beautiful idea!” she 
declared. 

“Oh, it is! It is!” the girls sang 
in chorus, as though Miss An- 
drews’s words had broken some 
chains within them. 

“You're sure your grandfather 
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will agree, Mary Lee?” their 
teacher asked. 

“Oh, I’m sure!” Mary Lee de- 
clared. “There he comes across 
the creek from the Jennings’ camp 
now, We'll ask him!” 

“And if it’s all right, let’s run 
over and tell Lottie,” Carla said. 
“We'll be real friends to her after 
this!” 

“T'll invite her to my party next 
week!” Martha Jane told them. 

“And I'll ask her to mine in 
January,” Lou promised. 

“It will work out beautifully,” 
Mary Lee cried. “And we'll be 
nice to her at school too, Miss 
Andrews,” she said—then as an 
afterthought, “Won’t we, Shir- 
ley?” 

Shirley had been staring out of 
the window quietly during the dis- 
cussion. Now she turned and 
looked squarely first at Miss An- 
drews and then at the girls. 

“Yes,” she said firmly in reply 
to Mary Lee’s question. Then be- 
coming enthusiastic, she added: 
‘Tll apologize to her—and I'll 
lend her my Snow White costume 
that Cousin Bella sent to me, I'll 
bring it to school to her tomorrow 
morn—— 

She flushed a deep red, then 
went on bravely, “I mean, I'll 
bring it next week, after Super- 
intendent Lee gives me permission 
to return to school. I’m sure it 
will fit her.” 

“Wonderful!” Mary Lee cried. 
“Oh, Shirley, I'm so glad that 
you’re going to like her.” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” Carla 
cheered, as she danced about. 

“Who said the Hobby Club 
was snobby?” Martha Jane 
laughed happily, throwing her 
arms around Mary Lee and Shir- 
ley as they tumbled out of the 
cabin to meet Grandfather Adams. 

“At least we've learned our 
lesson. We won't be snobs any 
more!” Shirley vowed solemnly. 


(The end) 
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Weed Pictures 


By Joanne Dee 


At this time of the year the grasses and weeds have gone to seed 
in many places. By pressing some of these dry grasses or weeds in a 
heavy book for a few days you will have the background for the flower 
picture described here. The flowers are made from scraps of colored 
paper. 

First, cut out some simple flower shapes from the patterns given 
(A, B, C, and D) or make up your own. Use real ribbon for a bow, or 
cut one from paper, using E for a pattern. 


Now practice arranging your dry weeds and paper flowers until 
you have the picture composition and color scheme you like before 
you start pasting. Paste the weeds in place first, then paste the flowers 
down so as to cover partly the weed background, as in the picture shown 
here. Paste round centers of a different color in the larger flowers. 
Paste the bow down so that it appears to tie the bouquet together. 

Rubber cement is a very good paste to use, but any kind will do 
if you are careful. You do not want spots of paste to show in your 
picture. 

After your picture is framed you will be very proud of it. A pair of 
these pictures would make an ideal Christmas gift. 
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Pumpkin 
Lanterns ’n’ 
Everything 
(Continued from page 6) 


When he came to the place 
where he had left the water 
buckets he set the child in one of 
them, It was easier to carry that 
way. 

“Where in the world have you 
been, Davy?” Mrs. Taylor asked 
when he kicked open the door. 
Then she cried “Davy!” so loud 
that both Mr, Taylor and Pa- 
tience turned to see what was 
wrong. 

Everyone talked at once after 
that, the three asking questions 
and David answering. 

“We must get this little fellow 
home right away,’ Mr. Taylor 
said. “Come, Davy, it’s time you 
were learning how to deal with 
Indians, and anyway you have the 
right to return the baby.” 

Two horses were saddled, and 
when Father Taylor was mounted 
Mrs, Taylor handed him the baby. 

When Davy and his father had 
reached the edge of the forest and 
were near the village, they dis- 
mounted. 

“We'll walk the rest of the 
way,” Mr. Taylor said. 

Not another word was spoken, 
but when his father pointed to a 
great oak tree and gave David the 
baby, Davy knew what he must 
do. 

Mr. Taylor walked proudly into 
the circle of red men. 

“Have I been your friend or 
your enemy?” he asked Brave 
Heart. 

The chief removed his pipe and 
grunted. 

David could not understand 
what his father was saying and he 
was frightened. 

“I have a fine trade for you to- 
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Recipes 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Sing a song of six o'clock, 
Time to eat your dinner. 

Mother made some fine cheese puff; 
You'll vote the dish a winner. 


Cheese Puff 


teaspoonful dry mustard 
14 pound American cheese 
(grated) 


1 cupful milk 
114, cupfuls soft bread crumbs 
packed down 

Y/, teaspoonful salt 3 eggs 

Place bread crumbs in a mixing bowl and pour the milk over them. 

Grease a baking dish with butter and set it to one side. 

Separate the eggs. 

Beat the egg yolks, and then add the salt, mustard, and grated 
cheese. 

Mix thoroughly with the softened bread crumbs in the bowl. 

Beat the egg whites until stiff, then fold them into the mixture in 
the bowl. 

Pour the mixture into the greased baking dish and place uncovered 
in a cold oven. 

Turn on the fire and bake in a moderate oven (350°) until firm, or 
about 40 minutes. Serve at once. 

This recipe makes six servings. 


Small Recipe 


cupful milk 
2 slices of bread 
1/, teaspoonful salt 


teaspoonful mustard 
14, pound cheese (grated) 
1 egg 
Break bread into small pieces, then combine the ingredients as for 
the large recipe. 
Bake in a small well-greased pan or in custard cups. 


Bake about 15 minutes in custard cups. If in a loaf pan, bake for 20 
minutes or until mixture is firm and golden brown in color. 


This makes three servings. 
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day.” A flicker of interest showed 
in the dark faces of the Indians. 
“The lost papoose is found.” 
There was an angry growl then, 
but Mr. Taylor raised his arm for 
silence. “One of your own tribe 
hid it in the tall grass near my 
tepee.”” 

Blue Feather sprang to his feet 
with a threatening cry. 

Mr. Taylor did not even look 
at him. Instead he spoke calmly to 
the chief. “Yes, it was Blue 
Feather who took it, but he is 
also a very brave Indian, I give 
you the papoose. You give your 
promise that Blue Feather will 
not be punished, Will you trade?” 

Slowly the Chief rose to his 
feet. 

“Brave Heart trade,” he said. 
“Brave Heart your friend. Blue 
Feather your friend.” He fixed 
his stern eyes on the surprised 
warrior who stood at one side of 
the circle. The chief continued to 
gaze at the guilty man until at 
last he bent his head and came 
slowly to stand by the side of the 
white man. 

David knew it was time for him 
to act, so he ran forward and 
laid the papoose on the folded 
arms of Chief Brave Heart. 

The chief looked down at 
David and said, “Your tribe—my 
tribe—friends.” 

As they came within sight of 
home David saw that Patience 
had set a lighted pumpkin lantern 
in the window. 

“Halloween!” 
“Pumpkin 
thing!” 


he exclaimed. 


lanterns every- 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


The food we eat comes from 
God’s hand. 
We thank Him; for we know 
It gives us strength to work and 
play, 
And makes our body grow. 
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How happy we are that there 
are so many boys and girls who 
enjoy Our Hobbies page. If you 
have a hobby that is different from 
those which we have already 
printed letters about, write and 
tell us something interesting about 
it. Use not more than 150 words. 
Be sure to give your name, ad- 
dress, and age. 

Many children who already 
have one or more hobbies are seek- 
ing another. Perhaps you have the 
very hobby they want. 

Address your letter to Editor, 
Our Hobbies, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Dear Editor: 1 like my hobby very 
much. My hobby is building, and I 
hope to be a carpenter. I have a tool 
chest with carpenters’ tools in it. Last 
summer I built a house for my dog. 
I painted it white and trimmed it in 
yellow. In the winter I build with my 
blocks.—Eugene Smith (8 years), 
Route 2, Braymer, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 am collecting small 
pitchers. I have been collecting them 
less than a year and already have a 
nice collection. My grandmother has 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my friend. 


a pitcher collection of about four hun- 
dred, and I got the idea from her. I 
also have a stamp collection and have 
over a thousand from all over the 
world.—Bementa Beck (13 years), 
Archer City, Tex. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
coin banks. I started collecting banks 
in December, 1936. I have sixty-seven 
banks. They are from Kansas, Penn- 
sylvania, Iowa, California, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. I should like to hear from 
any boy or girl who collects banks. 
—Dan Reed, Star Rte., Holliday, Tex. 


Dear Editor: 1 enjoy the hobby 
corner very much. I always turn to it 
first to see what the other children’s 
hobbies are. My hobby is collecting 
bottles. I have over two hundred now. 
I like small and odd-shaped ones best. 
I have one shaped like a man. The 
lid. is his straw “Katy” hat. I have 
another shaped like a reindeer. The 
cork is in its nose. One of my latest 
additions is a small square bottle with 
flowers engraved all over it. I am 
twelve years old and have attended the 
State School for the Blind in Kansas 
City, Kansas. Best wishes to WEE WIs- 
DOM.—Mary Jane Walton (12 years), 
Gen. Del., Eldorado, Kans. 


Dear Editor: 1 have three hobbies. 
One is taking care of my white mice. 
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State 


My name 


Street 


City 


anand 


I have nine of them, two big ones 
and seven half-grown ones. They run 
and play all day. My second hobby 
is writing poems. I have written about 
twenty already. I put them all in a 
book. Some are about airplanes, some 
about famous men, and others about 
holidays and other subjects. My third 
hobby is collecting stamps. I do not 
have many stamps, but I have a fair 
variety. I have stamps from Holland, 
France, Germany, Canada, Mexico, 
and of course from the United States. 
—Dan Hamilton (11 years), Orchard 
St., Allendale, N. ]. 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of October 6 
I'll make today a happy day 
By helping someone on his way. 
For the week of October 13 
I’m not afraid! Where’er I go 


God takes good care of me, I 
know. 


For the week of October 20 


Ill smile at someone who is blue, 
And soon he will be smiling too. 


For the week of October 27 


I’m thankful for each brand- 
new day 
In which to study and to play. 


Uncle Bob’s 
Magic 
(Continued from page 15) 


and sweet cider enough to fill 
everyone almost to bursting. 

When Tommy and Aunt Alice 
had waved good-by to the laugh- 
ing truckload of boys and girls, 
Tommy turned to his aunt. 

“Oh,” he sighed, “that was the 
nicest party anybody ever had. 
That funny squirrel was right. It’s 
best to smile, even when you don’t 
think there’s anything to. smile 
about.” 
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1. Tulip, 2. Marigold, 3. Larkspur, 
4. Carnation, 5. Bluebell. 
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Crossword Puzzle 
By Will Herman 


ACROSS 


. Piece of ground 


kept for recrea- 
tion 


. A piece of tim- 


ber or the like 
used as a sup- 


port 


. Part of the foot 

. Insect 

. Belonging to 

. Thick 

. Mother 

. A product of 
pitch 


Answers to Last Month’s Puzzles: 


19. 
20. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
27. 
30. 
31. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
37. 
38. 


Mesh 

Container 

Mix 

Breathe rapidly 
Animal 

Not closed 
Woody plant 
Moving truck 
Pasture or grass- 
land 

Affirmative 
Article 

Dainty cakes 
Note of scale 
An instrument 


used for produc- 


Flowers to Guess 


D Oo M 


A Riddle 
Moonbeam 


ing currents of 
air 

Used for rowing 
. Orchestra 

. A heap for burn- 


ing 


. Street (abbr.) 

. Kitchen utensils 
. Desire 

. Far from thin 

. Not one of two 
. Male 

. Grow ripe 

. Tote 

. Hastened 

. Animal friend 

. Shaped like an 


. A dish or vessel 
. Snakelike fish 
. Jacob’s 


brother 
(Bible) 


. Plot of ground 
. On 

. Sunburn 

. Talk 

. Note of scale 

. Railroad (abbr.) 


State Guessing Game 


1. Pa., 2. Ark., 3. Me., 4. O., 5. Tenn., 


6. Miss., 7. Wash., 8. Mass. 


Bible 


Lessons 
for 
Boys & Girls 
The Bible is the world’s 


greatest book and every 
child should know it well. It 
brings you the story of the 
wisest man, the strongest 
man, the meekest man, the 
most patient man, as well as 
the life story of Jesus Christ 


the Saviour. 


Unity 
Sunday School 
Leaflet 


explains Bible stories so 
clearly that you will under- 
stand and enjoy them still 
more. Along with the lesson 
text is @ memory verse, sug- 
Bible 


questions for older students, 


gestions for study, 
a story for juniors, a primary 
page, and other features. 
Actually the Leaflet 


something in it for every 


has 


member of the family. Ask 
Mother to let you subscribe 
for it. It will come to you a 


whole year (52 issues) for $1. 


Unity School of Christianity © 
917 Tracy 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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ANY parents have discovered that Daily Word and W eekly Unity ofter 
M just the help they need in their work of making a home and providing 
for a family. They find that these magazines show them how to let go of worry, 
illness, and lack, and how to demonstrate peace, health, and plenty. Daily Word 
and Weekly Unity can do the same things for you. Read the description of each: 


WORD 


This pocket-sized magazine is pub- 
lished monthly with a page devoted to 
each day of the month. At the top of 
the page is an affirmative prayer to be 
used throughout the day, and at the 
bottom is a supporting Bible reference. 
Between the two are explanatory 
paragraphs. You will find that the 
prayer thought for the day has a way 
of fitting the very problem that con- 
fronts you at the moment. Additional 
sources of inspiration are short articles 
and poems. Let Daily W ord come to 
you for the next twelve months and 
see how it will help you. It is $1 a year. 


WEEALY UNITY 
Weekly Unity brings you eight pages 
of practical teaching each week to help 
you make of life a joyous, successful 
experience. Articles by such writers 
as Celia Caroline Cole, Dana Gatlin, 
Zelia M. Walters, and Gardner Hunt- 
ing bespeak the quality of its message, 
which is both simple and inspiring. 
One of its best-liked features is the 
Some One Prayed page, which gives 
true accounts of direct answers to 
prayer. This is but one of its outstand- 
ing regular features. Give Weekly 
Unity a trial. The $1 for a year’s sub- 
scription will bring you rich returns. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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ERE are some combinations that — 


offer you the opportunity to 
order Wee Wisdom along with other 
leading magazines at a saving. As you 
will notice, this list includes maga- 
zines for older girls and boys as well 


‘as for adults. Look over the list, and 


if there is a magazine that you are 
going to take, order it together with 
W ee Wisdom for some boy or girl. At 


the special combination price you can _ 
give a whole year of joy to some child __ 


at a very small additional cost. 


These Magazines Can 


Wee Wisdom 

Boys’ Life $150; $2.00 

Wee Wisdom... $1\ 

Etude Music Magazine ................$2.50( $3.10 
American Girl ........... $1.50 ( $2.00 ‘ 

j $1) 
Popular Mechanics $2.50( $ 3.15 
Wee Wisdom ......... $1) 
$1 
$1 
Woman’s Home Companion ............ $1\ 


(Last two to same address) 
These prices are good only in the United States. 


The magazine combinations listed above are cash 
offers only and cannot be ordered on the Prosperity 
Bank plan. Send your orders direct to Wee Wisdom. 


Be Ordered 
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